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Foreword 


When  the  first  edition  of  Portals  was  published,  it  was  hoped  that  the  journal  would  prove  to 
be  a  valued  part  of  the  Purdue  University  North  Central  tradition.  This  fifteenth  volume  is 
evidence  of  the  continuing  support  of  the  entire  University  community  and  of  its  desire  to 
honor  students  whose  work  best  exemplifies  the  excellence  demanded  of  higher  education. 

The  writing  in  this  year’s  Portals  again  reflects  the  wide  diversity  of  the  student  body,  creating 
a  composite  picture  of  varying  backgrounds,  interests,  and  experiences,  both  academic  and 
personal.  Whatever  the  subject  matter,  however,  the  prize-winning  entries  demonstrate  clarity, 
precision  of  thought,  sensitivity,  and  technical  competence  --  all  part  of  that  which  makes  the 
written  word  the  portal  to  mutual  understanding. 

As  in  the  past,  all  works  entered  in  the  contest  were  judged  anonymously  by  both  faculty  and 
students.  The  prize-winners  published  in  the  Freshman  Section  were  written  originally  as 
assignments  in  English  Composition  classes,  while  those  in  the  Open  Contest  were  submitted 
by  the  student  body  at  large. 
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THE  HOUSE  ON  WEST  TENTH  STREET 


by  Jeanene  Keene 

As  I  rounded  the  comer  and  looked  up  at  the  familiar  gray  outline,  that  same  sad, 
choking  feeling  returned  again.  Six  months  ago  we  had  moved  to  a  beautiful  house  in 
a  country  subdivision,  anyone’s  dream.  Why  then  did  I  get  so  upset  each  time  I 
stopped  by  our  old  home?  Was  it  because  the  old  house  was  vacant  that  I  felt  so 
guilty?  It  seemed  so  sad  with  its  echoing  rooms.  Was  it  that  I  felt  I  had  betrayed  the 
old  house  by  leaving  it  for  a  new  one?  Was  it  the  memories  of  the  many  hours  my 
husband  and  I  had  labored  and  planned  for  everything  to  be  “just  right,”  to  have 
plenty  of  room  for  children  and  grandchildren  to  visit,  only  to  have  an  unforeseeable 
medical  problem  necessitate  a  one-story  house  and  change  all  of  these  careful  plans? 
Today  I  had  come  to  find  the  answer. 

I  walked  toward  the  back  door  and  glanced  over  at  the  roses,  now  nearly  over¬ 
grown  with  weeds.  My  dad  had  told  me  that  roses  would  not  grow  well  in  that  loca¬ 
tion  because  of  the  heavy  shade,  but  I  had  stubbornly  pursued— and  learned  through 
experience  that  his  rosarian  expertise  was  very  correct. 

Still  harboring  the  unanswered  question  in  my  mind,  I  turned  the  key  and  stepped 
onto  the  creaking  back  porch.  We  had  planned  to  tear  off  the  sagging  porch  and  add  a 
deck,  but  because  the  house  was  eighty-five  years  old  and  decks  were  not  a  usual 
architectural  feature  of  that  period,  we  never  could  quite  decide  what  to  do.  Oh,  well, 
it’s  not  our  problem  anymore.... 

The  coziness  of  my  kitchen  felt  like  a  warm  cape  around  my  shoulders.  I  touched 
the  brick  walls  lovingly,  thinking  of  the  hours  Jim  had  spent  aligning  and  realigning 
each  brick  to  near  perfection.  The  bricks  led  to  different  color  carpeting,  and  the 
smell  of  its  newness  still  was  present  in  the  room. 

I  glanced  into  the  bathroom.  The  old  fashioned  huge  bathroom  seemed  strange 
compared  to  the  new,  smaller  ones  we  now  had.  The  little  ducks  of  tan  and  gray 
swam  to  and  fro  within  their  navy  blue  plaid  squares  on  the  carefully  chosen  paper.  I 
thought  of  the  hated  green  and  orange  wall  covering  in  the  main  bathroom  at  the 
new  house  and  knew  at  that  moment  that  it  would  have  to  go! 

Sunlight  came  in  through  the  calico  curtains  and  added  its  golden  glow  to  the 
dining  room  walls.  How  many  Easter  and  Thanksgiving  meals  we  had  hosted  in  this 
room!  Often  Grandpa  would  come  to  dine  from  his  wheelchair  on  those  special 
holidays.  This  room  had  seen  three  high  school  graduation  open  houses  with  food¬ 
laden  table,  colored  napkins,  and  centerpieces  planned  especially  for  the  honoree. 
Family  birthdays  were  celebrated  with  paper  table  cloths,  coordinated  napkins,  and 
candles  (always  candles,  since  I  love  candleglow)  all  focused  on  the  special  cake  for 
the  occasion.  My  sister,  affectionately  called  “Auntie  Flash”  because  of  her  photog¬ 
raphy  hobby,  must  have  snapped  hundreds  of  pictures  of  tables,  cakes,  food,  and 
guests  on  these  special  dates. 

As  I  stepped  into  my  blue  living  room  (which  had  been  repainted  white  because 
the  realtor  said  that  most  people  don’t  want  a  blue  living  room),  I  remembered  yearly 
family  debates  about  “where  will  we  put  the  Christmas  tree  this  year?”  I  usually  won 
this  argument  because  the  rest  of  the  family  was  at  work  when  it  was  actually  time  to 
assemble  and  decorate  the  tree,  so  I  had  it  my  way.  We  had  tried  every  comer  several 
times  during  the  sixteen  years  there,  but  a  window  location  was  usually  favored.  A 
single  electric  candle  was  secured  on  each  windowsill,  upstairs  and  down.  Since  we 
had  a  comer  location,  the  candles,  plus  the  lights  of  the  tree,  gave  a  Christmas  greet¬ 
ing  to  passersby,  and  I  was  always  pleased  when  someone  commented  on  how  much 
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the  scene  resembled  a  Christmas  card.  I  remembered  gleefully  the  year  that  Jim, 
holiday-weary  from  his  post  office  job,  had  reversed  the  oversized  red  and  green 
letters  spelling  NOEL  on  the  front  lawn,  thus  proclaiming  a  spotlighted  LEON  for 
all  the  world  to  see.  Poor  dear!  Years  later,  and  this  is  still  an  annual  Christmas  family 
joke! 

I  stopped  to  caress  the  round  oak  pillars  and  started  up  the  open  staircase.  No 
prom  evening  was  ever  official  until  Auntie  Flash  had  rushed  over  to  take  pictures  of 
the  formally-attired  couple,  either  on  or  in  front  of  the  oak  stairs.  The  kids  all  knew 
that  there  would  be  no  peace  until  this  “ordeal”  was  accomplished,  so  they  obliged— 
always  protesting,  but  secretly  pleased  that  we  cared  so  much. 

A  few  steps  more  and  into  our  huge  lavender  bedroom.  I  sat  down  and  stroked  the 
purple  plush  rug,  noting  an  area  that  just  was  never  quite  the  same  after  being  in¬ 
itiated  by  Ashby  in  his  puppy  days.  The  shade  of  lavender  on  the  walls  was  really 
much  too  dark,  just  as  the  man  at  the  paint  store  had  said  it  would  be.  I  had  deter¬ 
minedly  refused  to  listen  to  his  advice  and,  again,  had  done  it  my  way.  As  soon  as  it 
dried,  I  knew  I  had  made  a  mistake,  but  with  a  room  this  big,  one  does  not  just  decide 
quickly  to  repaint.  After  pushing  myself  up  from  the  floor,  I  looked  out  the  front 
windows  at  the  two  big  maples.  The  porch  roof  that  Jim  and  Pop  had  shingled  before 
Pop’s  fatal  accident  looked  very  shipshape  with  its  symmetrical  lines. 

Branching  in  either  direction  from  a  short  hall  outside  of  our  bedroom  were  the 
bedrooms  of  our  daughter  and  young  son.  In  our  son’s  room  was  the  captain’s  bed 
with  numerous  built-in  drawers  underneath  and  a  ladder  to  reach  the  resting  place 
on  top.  The  bed  had  been  thus  constructed  with  a  particular  purpose  in  mind.  Our 
son  was  not  known  for  his  tidiness  (at  that  age);  and  with  the  built-in  bed,  he  no 
longer  could  shove  his  dirty  socks,  empty  milk  glasses,  and  old  school  papers  out  of 
sight  under  the  bed.  After  the  bed  was  built  in,  he  shoved  all  of  that  into  one  of  the 
drawers,  until  we  ran  out  of  drinking  glasses  or  he  ran  out  of  clean  socks. 

The  view  from  his  window  was  of  our  largest  old  maple.  I  could  not  look  at  this 
beautiful  old-timer  without  recalling  Joyce  Kilmer’s  famous  “I  think  that  I  shall 
never  see...”  During  the  moving-in  process  of  our  first  spring,  a  robin  had  built  her 
nest  on  this  very  window  ledge,  and  each  day  we  watched  the  progression  from  nest 
building  to  the  flight  of  the  last  fledgling.  I  chuckled  aloud  as  I  recalled  our  older  son 
(whose  bedroom  was  directly  below)  reporting  with  rightful  disgust  that  his  little 
brother  was  urinating  out  the  window  through  the  upstairs  screen.  I  had  to  use  all  of 
the  self  control  I  could  muster  as  Older  Brother  reiterated  this  distasteful  event  with 
the  added  comment,  “At  first  I  thought  it  was  raining...”  Needless  to  say.  Little 
Brother  was  immediately  reprimanded  for  this  most  unacceptable  behavior,  despite 
his  defense  that  it  was  so  far  to  walk  to  go  to  the  bathroom  downstairs.  This  secret  is 
closely  guarded  within  the  minds  of  the  four  (now  five)  of  us. 

Turning,  I  was  cheered  by  the  quilt  block  effect  of  the  rectangles  of  color  which 
formed  the  floor  covering  in  our  daughter’s  room.  I  could  picture  her  four  poster 
bed,  the  canopy  removed  now  that  she  was  too  old  to  play  princess.  Each  corner  post 
of  the  bed  became  a  clothes  hook  for  the  outfit  worn  that  day  until  I  marveled  at  the 
durability  of  the  posts.  Because  the  clothes  were  off  of  the  floor,  she  did  not  feel  she 
was  being  untidy,  and  the  whole  matter  was  of  little  regard  until  the  day  of  the  empty 
closet  came!  Suddenly  there  would  be  a  spasmodic  flurry  of  tidying  and  cleaning, 
always  short-lived.  I  sat  on  the  windowseat  Pop  had  built  in  for  “Peachy”,  as  he  called 
her,  and  reached  up  to  pull  down  the  window  shade.  Yes,  it  was  still  there— the 
smiling  happy-faced  sunshine  with  the  gorgeous  rainbow  painted  below.  Just  a 
subtle  hint  of  the  gifted  genius  within  the  creative  mind  of  the  artist.  I  sat  by  the 
window  for  a  long  time  reflecting  the  ironies  of  my  daughter’s  life.  Rainbow-filled 
days  had  turned  to  horrendously  tumultuous  storms.  It’s  not  right  that  broken 
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dreams  should  befall  such  a  kind  and  gentle  person.  Only  now  was  her  sun  beginning 
to  shine  brightly  again  in  a  blue  sky  filled  with  only  fluffy  white  clouds. 

As  1  returned  to  the  hallway  to  descend,  the  stairs  creaked  loudly  six  or  eight  steps 
down.  “How  neat,”  I  thought.  Emma  had  come  to  say  goodbye.  Emma,  our  family’s 
live-in  ghost,  had  played  tricks  on  all  of  us.  There  were  unexplainable  stairs  creaking 
and  doors  opening,  missing  treasures  found  in  a  room  where  the  seeker  had  not  even 
ventured,  and  the  feeling  of  a  presence  from  behind  in  an  empty  room.  Emma  was  a 
most  friendly  type.  She  had  been  named  for  a  previous  tenant  who  had  drawn  her  last 
breath  within  this  structure  nearly  five  decades  before.  We  later  learned  the  expired’s 
name  was  actually  “Clara,”  but  Emma  she  had  been,  and  Emma  she  remained, 
always  giving  us  more  of  a  chuckle  than  a  chill. 

Down  the  stairs  and  past  the  spot  where  Grandfather,  our  antique  clock,  had 
always  stood.  I  retraced  my  steps  through  the  dining  room  and  stopped  in  our  older 
son’s  room. 

As  our  middle  child,  he  had  truly  struggled  through  his  maturation.  Following  an 
academically-gifted  older  sister  through  high  school  was  not  easy.  Then  he  had  been 
the  one  who  needed  braces,  he  had  waged  the  battle  with  acne,  and  he  had  been  the 
rebel  who  dared  to  step  outside  the  rigid  boundaries  to  smoke  and  drink  the 
forbidden.  A  quiet  and  handsome  blonde,  he  enjoyed  the  latest  clothing  fads  and 
knew  the  top  albums  of  the  rock  groups.  But  he  had  been  hardworking  and  kind  and 
patient.  I  remembered  he  bought  the  orange,  red,  and  yellow  shag  carpeting  with 
money  earned  from  his  paper  route.  He  played  Little  League,  was  a  Boy  Scout,  and 
was  in  church  youth  group,  but  still  always  searched  for  something  more.  Just  as  this 
room  had  experienced  changes  from  being  a  brown  study  to  a  gold  bedroom  and 
then  to  an  off-white  TV  room,  so  his  life  had  evolved  from  stage  to  phase,  and  had 
now  settled  into  a  peaceful  pattern  of  husband  with  an  adoring  wife.  Happiness,  at 
last! 

Thoughtfully  I  moved  through  the  kitchen  and  porch  and  back  out  into  the 
beautiful  day.  I  quickly  locked  the  door,  leaving  all  sadness  and  vacancy  behind.  I 
knew  now  that  this  wonderful  old  home  had  been  but  a  comfortable  stage  for  the 
drama  portraying  the  growing-up  years  of  the  cast.  The  actors  had  all  changed  roles 
and  settings;  soon  a  new  family  would  love  within  this  charming  house,  and  the 
patterns  of  their  lives  would  unfold  within  its  walls.  But  the  memories  were  mine,  to 
be  recalled  and  applauded  as  often  as  I  wished.  I  turned  and  walked  the  weathered 
brick  path,  my  questions  answered,  my  treasures  gathered  and  sealed  safely  within. 


SIZE  WHYS 

by  Susan  Bortell 


As  Jane  Fonda  flashes  her  knowing  smile  and  flexes  her  well-formed  biceps,  I  get 
chest  pains.  The  sight  on  Bonnie  Pruden  at  age  sixty  plus,  bending  at  the  waist  to 
place  her  palms  on  the  floor,  reduces  me  to  tears.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  muscles 
rippling  like  the  waves  on  Maui,  makes  my  mind  go  blank.  The  trim,  the  fit,  and  the 
muscular;  they  sound  like  the  name  of  a  Clint  Eastwood  movie. 

Exercise  and  body  building  are  the  chic  trends  of  the  1980’s.  Your  body’s 
appearance  is  parallel  to  your  station  in  life.  We  are  told  that  heart  disease,  high  blood 
pressure,  and  other  life-threatening  disorders  can  be  reduced  by  proper  diet,  no 
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smoking,  and  a  good  body  conditioning  program.  The  health  conscious  American 
public  has  started  to  worship  a  new  God--the  God  of  pain! 

Once,  a  well  rounded,  full  female  figure  was  described  as  Rubenesque.  It’s  now 
referred  to  as  “porked-out”.  The  latter  is  most  offensive  to  those  of  us  with  “lead 
bottom  syndrome”.  Does  this  mean  that  we  are  destined  to  be  discriminated  against 
by  those  of  smaller,  more  firm  physiques?  You  bet  it  does.  We  are  the  misfits  of  the 
new  world. 

Now,  please  don’t  get  the  impression  that  I’m  against  becoming  physically  fit.  I’m 
in  favor  of  it;  I  just  won’t  do  it.  My  idea  of  a  workout  is  three  trips  to  the  refrigerator.  I 
get  light-headed  when  I  open  the  mayonnaise.  I  don’t  want  to  listen  to  someone 
chanting,  “Make  it  bum,  make  it  burn”,  when  it  already  does. 

I  don’t  need  public  humiliation.  Why  should  I  be  the  subject  of  hysterical  laughter 
when  I  don  a  leotard?  I  have  thighs  that  would  keep  Milwaukee  warm.  Should  I  cram 
them  into  yellow  tights,  and  let  the  world  see  my  cellulite?  Bumps  and  ripples  that 
resemble  craters  on  the  moon,  or  fifty  pound  blocks  of  Swiss  cheese,  are  not  sexy. 
Upper  arms  that  sway  like  hammocks  full  of  watermelons  don’t  appeal  to  anyone, 
even  fruit  flies.  Who  wants  to  watch  me  pass  out  as  I  bend  over  to  tie  my  Reeboks? 

I  could  exercise  at  home  where  nobody  would  see  me,  but  I  don’t.  Motivation 
escapes  me  when  I  see  an  exercise  bicycle.  What  is  the  reason  for  riding  six  miles  in 
my  living  room?  The  thought  of  getting  dressed  to  pant  and  perspire  is  not  very 
appealing.  When  I  do  use  my  exercise  mat  for  my  two  rigorous  leg  lifts,  even  the  cats 
snicker. 

I  once  agreed  to  accompany  a  friend  to  a  local  health  club.  The  place  was  a  shrine 
to  Skinny!  The  entry  desk  was  manned  (or  should  I  say,  womaned?)  by  a  young  lady, 
who,  when  she  saw  me,  smiled  like  Dracula  at  a  blood  bank.  Her  name  tag  read 
“Kimee”.  When  she  stood  to  greet  us,  I  stared  in  amazement.  She  was  a  tall  mass  of 
bone,  covered  with  skin,  and  encased  in  lycra.  She  looked  like  a  purple  pipe  cleaner.  I 
started  to  get  very  nervous.  After  proper  introductions  were  made,  she  pushed  a 
button  on  her  desk,  and  another  skeletal  form  appeared.  This  was  our  tour  guide, 
Lorene. 

Lorene  was  slim;  my  purse  weighed  more  than  she  did.  She  explained  that  she  had 
gained  a  few  pounds  on  her  vacation,  and  she  couldn’t  wait  to  get  back  on  her 
program.  A  program  is  what  they  call  the  tortuous  ritual  of  bending,  pulling,  puffing, 
and  pumping  going  on  in  that  place.  The  Cosby  Show  is  MY  idea  of  a  program! 

During  our  stroll  through  the  hallowed  halls,  I  watched  people  as  they  exercised. 
Not  one  of  them  looked  as  if  they’d  ever  had  a  deep,  personal  relationship  with  an 
Oreo  cookie,  or  romanced  a  Snickers  bar.  Their  bodies  told  the  whole  story;  these 
people  were  starving  to  death.  As  I  looked  at  muscles,  tight  and  hard,  I  remembered  I 
hadn’t  thawed  the  rump  roast. 

We  moved  on  to  the  whirlpool,  the  sauna,  the  Arizona  dry  heat  room,  and  the 
pool.  There  were  beautiful  bodies  everywhere,  and  my  paranoia  was  starting  to 
build.  What  was  I  doing  in  this  house  of  perspiration? 

My  next  stop  was  for  a  consultation.  Lorene’s  co-worker,  Shari,  was  going  to  give 
me  diet  advice.  She  asked  me  to  step  on  the  digital  scale.  I  heard  a  gasp;  Shari 
obviously  had  a  bad  case  of  asthma.  After  the  look  of  pity  left  her  eyes,  Shari 
suggested  several  solutions  to  my  weight  problem.  Her  first  suggestion  was  that  I 
stop  eating- for  six  months;  her  second  was  to  have  my  hands  amputated.  I  wasn’t 
interested  in  either  method  of  weight  reduction.  None  of  the  diets  was  designed  to 
keep  a  canary  alive  for  more  that  2-1/2  hours.  I  declined  the  offer  to  sign  up  for 
membership.  As  we  walked  to  the  office  door,  I  thought  I  saw  yellow  tail  feathers 
protruding  from  Shari’s  leotard,  but  I  could  have  been  mistaken. 

After  completeing  our  tour,  it  was  time  to  exercise.  Lorene  led  us  back  to  the  main 
“work  room”.  Every  muscle  in  my  body  ached,  and  that  was  only  from  the  tour.  I 
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casually  mentioned  an  old  war  wound,  my  bout  with  malaria,  and  the  fact  that  I  was  a 
bleeder,  but  nothing  worked.  I  was  forced  to  exercise.  Another  hour  was  devoted  to 
making  my  life  as  miserable  as  possible  with  more  pain.  At  long  last,  I  was  finished-- 
and  I  mean  finished! 

The  ride  home  was  spent  in  total  silence.  My  reaction  to  the  whole  thing  was  not 
what  my  friend  had  expected.  If  she  wanted  to  be  brutalized  on  a  weekly  basis,  that 
was  her  business;  it  wasn’t  for  me.  She  dropped  me  off  at  the  driveway’s  end,  and  I 
crawled  up  the  walk.  As  I  entered  my  apartment,  a  feeling  of  peace  washed  over  me.  I 
was  safe;  they  couldn’t  get  me  here!  As  I  dropped  my  weary  body  on  the  couch,  I 
heard  a  friendly  voice  from  the  kitchen. 

The  refrigerator  was  calling  my  name! 


HOW  TO  SIMULTANEOUSLY  RAISE  FIVE 
CHILDREN,  WORK  OUTSIDE  THE  HOME,  AND  GO 
TO  SCHOOL  AT  NIGHT  IN  FIVE  EASY  STEPS 

(by  Laurel  Wiseman) 


Some  people  seem  to  feel  that  a  working  mother  must  be  super-human  and  that  to 
give  her  another  challenge,  like  going  to  school  at  night,  would  surely  be  the  straw 
that  would  break  the  camel’s  (or  in  this  case,  the  woman’s)  back,  but  in  fact,  she  need 
not  be  super-human  at  all.  By  following  these  five  easy  steps,  any  woman  can  do  it  all. 

1.  Be  flexible.  This  means  simply  that  you  must  never  tell  your  daughter  that 
“for  sure”  you’ll  take  her  and  her  friend  to  the  dance  Friday  night  if  her  friend’s 
mother  will  bring  her  home.  And  don’t  tell  your  son  that  “for  sure”  you’ll  pick  up 
Freddy  (after  you  get  off  work  and  after  you  drop  off  your  daughter  at  the  dance),  and 
he  can  spend  the  night.  And  don’t  tell  your  other  daughter  that  you’ll  take  her  shopp¬ 
ing  for  new  jeans  Friday  night  “for  sure”  (after  work,  before  picking  up  Freddy,  and 
after  dropping  offher  sister  and  friend  at  the  dance).  And  don’t  tell  your  second  son 
that  “for  sure”  you’ll  attend  his  soccer  game  on  Friday  (after  work,  before  picking  up 
Freddy,  etc.,).  If  you  make  all  these  promises,  what  will  really  happen  “for  sure”  is 
that  your  youngest  child  will  start  vomiting  on  Friday  morning,  all  of  your  “for  sure” 
promises  will  be  shot,  and  all  of  your  children  will  turn  on  you  with  bitter  accusation 
in  their  eyes  and  cry,  “But  Mom,  you  said  ‘for  sure.’”  It  is  always  better  to  temper 
your  answers,  to  avoid  the  issue,  or  to  remain  vague  and  non-committal. 

2.  Relax  your  housekeeping  standards.  This  is  vital  to  survival.  Trying  to 
pretend  that  Mrs.  Clean  lives  at  your  house  could  lead  to  a  nervous  breakdown,  an 
early  grave,  or  both.  Accept  the  fact  that  there  is  only  so  much  one  person  can  do-- 
and  that  includes  harassing  your  children  in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  help.  How  much 
help  you  get  from  them  will  depend  upon  how  much  energy  you  have  to  expend  on 
needling  them  and  how  desperate  they  are  to  go  somewhere~as  they  know  (or 
should  know,  if  you’re  going  about  all  this  correctly)  that  their  chances  of  getting  to 
go  somewhere  are  directly  proportionate  to  how  much  help  they’ve  been  to  you. 
This  will  vary  tremendously  from  week  to  week,  based  on  what  activities  which  kids 
hope  to  attend. 

3.  Utilize  every  minute.  A  lot  of  women  seem  to  have  trouble  with  this  one. 
They  can  do  fine  at  sewing  buttons  and  mending  tom  seams  after  they  get  their 
children  to  bed,  starting  breakfast  the  minute  they  get  up  in  the  morning  and  supper 
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the  minute  they  get  home  from  work,  running  the  washer  and  dryer  through  all 
meals,  and  doing  homework  between  folding  loads  of  laundry.  But  some  women 
persist  in  the  notion  that  they  should  have  time  to  do  nothing  but  sleep  during  the 
night  time.  This  is  pure  folly.  They  must  learn  to  program  their  subconscious  minds 
to  solve,  while  asleep,  any  problems  left  unsolved  during  their  waking  hours.  Better 
yet,  would  be  the  ability  to  program  themselves  to  sleep-walk  their  way  through 
major  tasks  they  ordinarily  can’t  find  time  for— such  as  scrubbing  and  waxing  floors. 

4.  Keep  cool  in  emergencies.  This  requires  that  you  practice,  practice,  practice. 
However,  this  requirement  presents  no  problem  because  by  the  time  you  have  your 
fifth  child,  you’ve  undoubtedly  already  had  plenty  of  emergencies  to  practice  on,  and 
you  should  be  an  old  hand  at  this. 

5.  Keep  a  good  sense  of  humor.  Try  to  remember,  when  the  baby  eats  the  ten- 
year-old’s  report  that  he  struggled  over  for  a  week,  that  it’s  really  rather  funny.  Try  to 
see  the  humor  in  the  situation  when  you  receive  an  over-due  notice  from  the  library 
on  a  book  for  your  six-year-old,  and  you  suddenly  remember  that  the  last  time  you 
saw  that  book,  it  was  outside  being  read  to  the  cats  and  it  has  been  raining  all  week. 
Try  to  laugh  when  all  five  kids  are  sick,  your  house  looks  like  World  War  II  was  just 
fought  in  your  living  room,  and  your  relatives  from  Pennsylvania  drop  in  for  a  visit. 
But  be  careful.  If  you  notice  your  laughter  is  getting  higher  and  higher  in  pitch  and 
tears  are  starting  to  stream  down  your  face,  it  may  be  hysterical  laughter,  which,  if  not 
curbed  immediately,  could  lead  to  true  hysteria.  It  is  essential  to  distinguish  between 
true,  funny,  ha-ha  laughter  and  maniacal,  hysterical  laughter  and  then  carefully 
avoid  the  latter. 

So  as  you  can  see,  it’s  really  quite  simple.  Be  flexible.  Relax  your  housekeeping 
standards.  Utilize  every  minute.  Keep  cool  in  emergencies,  and  keep  a  sense  of 
humor.  If  you  can  do  these  things,  you  can  easily  handle  working,  raising  a  large 
family,  and  going  to  school.  You  can  probably  also  eliminate  world  hunger,  create 
global  harmony,  and  walk  on  water. 


EULOGY 

by  Susan  Bortell 

We  were  the  Two  Musketeers;  we  could  never  find  a  third  to  meet  our  rigid 
standards.  We  would  win  all  battles  and  vanquish  all  foes;  our  cunning  was  known 
throughout  the  land.  We  would  be  called  upon  to  right  all  wrongs.  What  a  well 
matched  pair  we  were!  Our  castle,  its  turrets  reaching  the  sky,  and  our  vast  kingdom 
made  rulers  from  other  provinces  envious.  My  memories  are  colored  with  reds  and 
yellows;  I  have  chosen  not  to  recall  all  the  blues  and  grays. 

My  father  was  a  tall,  gentle  Peter-Pan  of  a  man  who  had  charm  and  brains,  an 
unbeatable  combination.  I  was  taught  kindness,  love,  and  sharing.  He  wanted  me  to 
be  some  of  the  things  he  was,  and  he  wanted  me  to  be  all  that  he  was  not.  I  emulated 
his  actions  and  speech,  sometimes  to  my  mother’s  chagrin.  He  prepared  me  for  the 
joys  in  life,  not  for  the  heartaches.  I  truly  believe  he’d  had  enough  pain  for  both  of  us, 
though  I  was  never  sure  what  the  real  pain  was. 

Our  dirt  paved  road  held  three  houses;  ours,  a  neighbor’s  on  the  corner,  and 
another  at  the  road’s  end.  The  comer  house  was  a  two-story  frame  structure  with 
black  shutters.  Because  some  of  the  shutters  were  missing,  the  others  looked  like 
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badly  applied  eye  makeup.  At  the  end  of  the  road  was  a  typical,  1940’s  ultra  modern 
ranch.  Our  little  house  was  a  gingerbread  cottage,  not  a  palatial  estate  by  any  means. 

In  our  miniature  back  yard  was  a  hand-built  bench  with  a  very  high  back.  Though 
made  from  wood  of  undetermined  types  from  unknown  forests,  its  finish  was  dark 
and  smooth.  The  seat  was  worn  from  many  days  of  holding  various  bottoms.  To 
visualize  it  now,  I  see  a  wooden  Valentine,  but  then  it  was  my  Magic  Seat.  My  father 
and  I  would  sit  there  with  only  our  imaginations  to  guide  us  in  our  visits  to  far  away 
places.  We  could  be  anyone  we  wanted  to  be;  all  it  took  was  concentration.  Perhaps 
this  was  my  Dad’s  way  to  compensate  for  the  fact  that  we  were  poor,  but  I  adored  the 
experiences.  When  I  tried  to  explain  the  bench  to  those  who  would  listen,  they  just 
laughed  at  me.  My  father  was  the  only  one  who  truly  understood. 

My  world  was  that  grassless  sector  of  yard.  I  played  there  often  and  quite  happily. 
When  times  grew  difficult  or  upsetting,  as  sometimes  they  would  do,  I  would  seek 
my  father,  and  we  would  spend  a  few  minutes  on  our  seat.  It  never  failed  to  make 
things  better  for  me. 

Our  journeys  were  wonderous  adventures;  shared  only  by  us.  I  clearly  remember 
the  Christmas  Eve  we  sat  in  the  evening  chill,  hands  kept  warm  by  new  mittens,  and 
traveled  silently  to  Bethlehem.  We  saw  the  baby  Jesus  in  the  manger;  I  could  smell 
the  stable’s  straw,  and  I  could  see  the  shining  star.  The  Wise  Men  were  adorned  with 
robes  of  silk  and  gold;  I  was  awed  at  the  beauty.  After  a  summer  rain  we  journeyed 
through  space  to  the  moon  where  I  learned  the  names  of  nine  planets,  and  I  saw  each 
one  through  the  window  of  the  rocketship  I  captained.  We  were  pirates  and  cowboys; 
Long  John  Silver  and  Hopalong  Cassidy.  We  hoisted  the  sails  on  our  seaworthy 
vessel;  I  sometimes  made  my  father  walk  the  plank,  and  he  would  always  oblige.  As 
saddled  ponies  hit  the  trail,  we  were  certain  that  the  rewards  for  all  desperados  would 
be  ours.  There  was  no  place  our  Magic  Seat  could  not  take  us.  They  were  my  world, 
these  games. 

Then,  one  day  life  dealt  me  a  bad  hand.  My  father  was  leaving,  going  away  forever. 
I  was  the  victim  of  the  great  adult  experience-divorce.  I  heard  the  words,  but  I  didn’t 
understand  them;  maybe  it  was  best.  How  could  my  best  friend  leave  me  alone?  Who 
would  play  the  game  with  me?  Who  would  teach  me  to  swing  from  a  vine  like 
Tarzan?  At  five  years  of  age  I’d  traveled  the  world,  yet  I  was  inexperienced  in  the  pain 
of  reality.  I  ran  to  the  back  yard. 

Days  later,  an  old  green  truck  limped  into  our  driveway  to  pick  up  our  furniture. 
My  mother  and  I  were  moving  to  another  place.  I  sat  on  the  bench  and  cried  for 
hours.  I  tried  to  use  my  mind  to  make  my  Dad  return.  All  my  wishing  did  no  good; 
my  father  did  not  appear.  The  Magic  Seat  didn’t  work  without  him. 

Though  years  have  passed,  I  sometimes  allow  myself  to  think  of  the  bench.  It  did 
not  make  the  move  with  us,  and  I  have  no  idea  what  happened  to  it.  I  lost  contact  with 
my  father,  though  I  spoke  briefly  with  him  before  his  death.  I  couldn’t  bring  myself  to 
inquire  about  the  Magic  Seat,  nor  did  I  thank  him  for  my  happiest  memories.  He  was 
gone;  he  left  with  no  final  words.  I  like  to  think  his  life  did  not  end,  but  that  it  merely 
continued  in  one  of  the  places  we  had  visited  together. 

I  can  only  hope  that  someone  learned  the  secret  of  that  warm,  wooden  time 
machine  and  that  he  or  she  used  it  to  see  the  things  I  did.  The  Magic  Seat,  used 
properly,  enabled  me  to  view  a  world  few  could  imagine.  How  sad  I  cannot  pass  on 
the  joy  of  our  journeys  and  the  thrill  of  the  Magic  Seat  to  some  child  who  needs  them. 
Perhaps,  it  was  only  my  need  that  made  them  so  important.  I’ll  never  know. 

Good-bye  D’Artagnan!  Thank  you  for  my  kingdom  of  fantasy. 
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THE  ROMANTIC  BROWNING 


by  Gale  Carmona 

The  writings  of  19th  century  England  have  been  broken  down  into  two  main 
classifications:  Romantic  writing  (1798-1832)  and  Victorian  writing  (1832-1901). 
While  the  Victorian  writers  are  definitely  to  be  seen  as  heirs  to  the  Romantic  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  differences  between  the  two  periods  are  usually  clearly  delineated.  The 
Romantics  were  introspective,  suspicious  of  rationalism  and  concerned  with  man’s 
alienation  from  God  and  from  his  fellows,  they  believed  that  intuition  and  emotion 
were  essential  qualities  of  human  nature  and  that  the  answers  to  man’s  problems  with 
society  and  with  God  could  be  solved  by  looking  inward.  The  Victorians  took  an 
outwardly  different  approach  to  the  situation.  These  writers  were  very  conscious  of 
the  social  and  moral  problems  caused  by  scientific  discoveries  and  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  revolutions,  but  they  felt  that  these  problems  could  only  have  tempo¬ 
rary  or  partial  resolutions.  Geological  and  archeological  discoveries,  along  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  historical-critical  approach  to  the  understanding  of  the  Bible, 
caused  serious  doubts  concerning  the  nature  of  God  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  many 
intellectuals.  As  Matthew  Arnold  wrote,  this  was  an  age  when  many  were 
“Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead.  The  other  powerless  to  be  born.”  In¬ 
stead  of  looking  inward  for  the  answer,  they  rejected  this  Romantic  “self- 
consciousness”  and  tried  to  effect  changes  in  the  outer  world  through  didactic 
writings.  Morality,  religion,  education,  women’s  rights,  working  conditions,  politics 
--  the  eminent  Victorian  writers  touched  on  all  of  these.  As  the  subjugated  peoples  of 
the  far-flung  British  Empire  were  considered  “the  white  man’s  burden”,  so  were  the 
subjugated  people  of  England  herself  a  burden,  an  albatross  hung  around  the  necks 
of  the  Victorian  writers:  it  was  their  duty  to  teach,  to  lead,  to  convert,  to  inspire  men 
to  change  their  ways. 

The  Victorians,  however,  cannot  be  seen  apart  from  the  Romantics.  They  should 
be  considered,  not  as  another  species,  but  rather  as  a  subset  (to  use  mathematical 
terms)  of  the  Romantics,  for  they  have  many  qualities  in  common.  The  comparison 
of  “An  Epistle  by  the  Victorian  Robert  Browning,  with  writings  of  some  major 
Romantic  poets  will  clearly  indicate  some  of  these  commonalities. 

Robert  Browning  turned  from  writing  “confessional”  poetry  after  one  of  his 
earlier  works  was  criticized  by  John  Stuart  Mill  for  being  too  self-oriented  ( Norton , 
1230).  He  experimented  with  various  other  styles,  trying  to  achieve  a  greater  distance 
between  himself  and  his  subjects.  Among  these  styles  was  the  dramatic  monologue, 
which  takes  a  historical  perspective  of  a  situation  and  allows  the  reader  to  experience 
it  from  within  and  draw  his  own  conclusions.  As  Robert  Langbaum  says  in  The  Poetry 
of  Experience,  “The  extraordinary  moral  position  and  the  extraordinary  emotion  be¬ 
come  historical  phenomena.  The  past  becomes  ...  a  means  for  achieving  another 
extraordinary  point  of  view”  (96).  In  Browning’s  monologues,  the  historical 
perspective  is  always  evident,  thus  giving  the  reader  a  much  more  objective  view  of 
the  author’s  subject. 

In  the  poem,  “An  Epistle:  Containing  the  Strange  Medical  Experience  of 
Karshish,  the  Arab  Physician,”  Karshish,  is  speaking  (actually  writing,  hence  the  title) 
to  his  friend  and  teacher,  Abib.  Through  the  references  he  makes  to  Vespasian,  the 
Roman  Emperor,  we  know  that  the  events  he  describes  take  place  around  69-79  A.D. 
and  that  he  is  writing  from  Bethany,  a  Judean  village  close  to  Jerusalem.  He  discusses 
local  events  and  topography,  things  that  have  occurred  on  his  journey  and  medical 
matters  before  arriving  at  the  main  point  of  this  letter/poem:  his  meeting  with 
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Lazarus,  whom  Christ  had  raised  from  the  dead  many  years  before.  He  attempts  to 
explain  the  miracle  in  medical  terms  (“mania”,  “epilepsy”),  but  his  confusion  is 
evident.  The  analytical,  rational,  scientific  man  narrates,  questions  Lazarus,  and  tries 
to  dismiss  the  issue,  but,  as  he  says  in  conclusion,  “It  is  strange.”  There  is  no  happy 
ending,  no  conversion  of  Karshish,  no  hint  of  any  future  acceptance  of  Christ.  It 
simply  ends  in  doubt,  illustrating  the  Victorian  premise  that  there  are  no  answers  -- 
only  partial  resolutions. 

When  the  poem  is  examined  more  closely,  however,  the  evidence  of  Browning’s 
Romantic  heritage  becomes  apparent.  Karshish  has  “an  itch  ...  a  sting  to  write,  a 
tang!”  (line  67).  The  Victorians  wrote  from  a  sense  of  duty,  while  the  Romantics  had 
an  urge,  a  combination,  as  Coleridge  said,  “of  passion  and  will,  of  spontaneous  im¬ 
pulse  and  of  voluntary  purpose”  ( Norton ,  8).  The  purpose  is  evident  in  the  Victorians; 
the  spontaneity  is  not.  In  lines  3-6  and  114,  Karshish  speaks  of  the  body  and  soul  as 
inseparable:  indeed,  the  only  purpose  of  the  body  is  to  house  the  Soul,  paralleling  the 
Romantic  emphasis  on  the  inner  life.  He  speaks  of  the  “sudden  element  that  changes 
things”  for  Lazarus,  “that  sets  the  undreamed-of  rapture  at  his  hand”  (lines  130-131). 
This  is  not  the  way  that  Cardinal  Newman  expressed  his  rational  research  and  final 
acceptance  of  Roman  Catholicism,  but  rather  it  is  similar  to  Blake’s  visions  —  a 
personal  experience,  sudden  and  transforming.  “Heaven  opened  to  a  soul  while  yet 
on  earth,  Earth  forced  on  a  soul’s  use  while  seeing  Heaven”  (lines  141-142)  is  totally 
Romantic:  both  the  integration  of  body  and  soul  and  the  intuitive,  visionary  elements 
of  it  are  present. 

When  William  Wordsworth’s  “Ode:  Intimations  of  Immortality”  is  compared  to 
“An  Epistle”,  the  similarities  seem  to  leap  off  the  pages.  Lazarus’s  re-birth  causes 
him  to  see  the  “world  now  like  a  child”  (line  17),  and  he  sees  the  total  meaning  and 
importance  of  events  (line  153).  Lazarus  has  seen  again  “the  visionary  dream”  and  is 
“still  attended  by  it,”  as  is  the  child  in  Wordsworth’s  poem.  Here  Browning  ex¬ 
presses,  as  Wordsworth  did,  his  sense  that  on  earth  we  do  not  see  clearly,  that  this  life 
is  not  our  beginning  nor  our  end.  Wordsworth’s  child  comes  “trailing  clouds  of  glory 
. . .  from  God,  who  is  our  home.”  Lazarus,  after  his  resurrection,  seems  to  Karshish  to 
“hold  on  firmly  to  some  thread  of  life  . . .  which  runs  across  some  vast  abstracting  orb 
of  glory  on  either  side  of  that  meagre  thread”  (lines  178-181).  His  mind  is  still  with 
God  —  only  his  body  is  here  on  earth.  He  is  waiting  for  death  to  restore  him  to 
“equilibrium”  (line  207),  to  unite  once  again  his  body  and  his  soul.  While 
Wordsworth  writes  of  the  “Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature  moving  about  in  worlds 
not  recognized,”  Browning  writes  of  the  veil  which  is  thrown  over  mortal  men, 
blinding  them  to  reality  (line  174):  both  seem  to  see  life  on  earth  as  St.  Paul  described 
it,  “For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face:  now  I  know  in  part, 
but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known”  (1  Cor.  13:12).  Real  vision,  real 
knowledge  are  not  of  this  life  —  they  are  man’s  only  when  he  is  in  total  union  with 
God. 

Karshish  describes  Lazarus  as  a  simple,  humble  peasant  who  loves  mankind  and 
nature  equally,  as  if  he  recognized  them  as  “tools”  of  God.  How  close  to 
Wordsworth’s  belief  that  nature  is  the  mediator  between  God  and  man,  that  commu¬ 
nion  with  nature  brings  man  closer  to  union  with  the  universe. 

Finally,  when  Browning  has  Karshish  describe  his  original  meeting  with  Lazarus, 
he  says  that  ’the  wind  rose  behind  him”  as  he  came  over  the  hills  (line  295).  On  his 
first  confrontation  with  Christ’s  works  and  life,  is  it  too  much  to  see  the  wind  as  the 
Romantic  symbol  of  the  creative  spirit  or  as  the  ancient  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  I 
think  not.  In  this  section  also,  Karshish  sees  the  moon  as  menacing,  the  hills  in  the 
moonlight  as  sharp  as  an  “old  lion’s  cheek  teeth”,  which  seems  to  express  his  sense  of 
an  impending  dramatic  event,  an  event  that  could  change  his  vision  of  the  world, 
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much  as  Wordsworth,  in  Book  14  of  “The  Prelude”  sees  a  changed  world  when  he 
looks  down  from  the  mountain  through  the  mist  and  moonlight.  In  ending,  Karshish 
discounts  the  importance  of  what  he  has  related,  as  he  has  often  done  throughout  the 
poem  --  the  letter  is  a  waste  of  time  (line  302).  His  post-script,  however,  returns  once 
again  to  Lazarus’s  story  and  raises  the  question,  “Was  Christ  God,  or  was  he  a 
madman?”  Indeed,  “it  is  strange.” 

Langbaum  says  that  “the  dramatic  monologue  offers  certain  advantages  to  the 
poet  who  is  not  committed  to  a  religious  position,  or  who  is  addressing  readers  not 
committed  and  not  wanting  to  be”  (104).  This  is  in  line  with  Browning’s  fear  of 
self-exposure  --  he  may  very  well  have  his  own  views  on  religion  (and  indeed,  I 
believe,  allows  us  to  see  them  in  the  lines  I  have  cited),  but  he  is  in  a  continual  state  of 
approach-avoidance,  stating  and  retracting.  Karshish  is  the  mask  he  uses,  and  a  fine 
mask  it  is:  the  Arab  is  triply  separated  from  Browning  and  his  readers,  not  only  by 
time  but  also  by  religion  and  culture.  The  mask,  however,  becomes  transparent 
when  the  reader  sees  this  poem  through  the  eyes  of  the  Romantics,  and  Browning’s 
disguise  disappears.  Like  Coleridge,  he  makes  the  marvellous  ordinary;  like 
Wordsworth,  he  has  the  capacity  as  a  poet  to  get  inside  his  characters;  like  Blake,  the 
faculty  of  his  imagination  is  put  in  place  of  a  (possible)  loss  of  religion.  Like  all  of 
them,  he  created  a  new  way  of  seeing  things  and  gave  the  old  story  of  Lazarus  new 
life.  Robert  Browning  is  the  natural  child  of  the  Romantics,  reared  by  Victorian 
step-parents:  however  he  may  try  to  disguise  his  true  parentage,  in  “An  Epistle”  they 
are  only  too  apparent. 
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GOD  AND  OTHER  LOVERS 

by  Maria  Salvat 

Somewhere  on  the  edge,  time  stands 
alone,  watching 
as  we  race  by,  believing 
we  are  timeless. 

It’s  time  that’s  timeless, 
laughing  in  clock-faces 
as  we  centrifugally  spin, 
creating  minutes  to  live  by, 
seconds  to  count 
and  days  to  number. 
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Time  encases  our  lives, 
precious  vehicles  for  change, 
and  sweeps  across  our  hours 
with  rigid  arms.  We  clutch 
with  hands,  horrified 
to  release  our  conceit, 
abandon  our  concept 
and  terminate  our  creation. 


GRENDEL’S  SISTERS 

by  Gale  Carmona 

/ 

“A  woman  in  the  shape  of  a  monster--a  monster  in  the  shape  of  a  woman.” 
Adrienne  Rich,  a  twentieth-century  poet,  opened  her  poem  “Planetarium”  with 
these  words,  which  are  a  vivid  representation  of  one  of  the  two  ways  that  women  have 
been  talked  about,  written  about,  and  sung  about  since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history.  Woman— either  virgin  or  whore,  healer  or  sorceress,  Mary  or  Eve:  from  the 
Bible  to  Milton  to  Norman  Mailer,  men  (and  women)  have  been  writing  about 
women  with  this  curious  dichotomy  in  their  minds. 

The  Bhagavad  Gita  says,  “When  a  man  dwells  on  the  pleasures  of  sense,  attraction 
for  them  arises  in  him.  From  attraction  arises  desire,  the  lust  of  possession,  and  this 
leads  to  passion...  From  passion  comes  confusion  of  mind. ..and  the  ruin  of  reason 
leads  man  to  destruction”(54).  Later,  in  the  first  century  A.D.,  St.  Paul  was  to  say  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  “For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace”(8:6).  This  emphasis  of  the  spiritual  over  the  physical  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  sex  was  sinful  and  to  the  further  conclusion  that  women  were 
somehow  at  fault  when  men  sinned. 

To  the  early  and  medieval  Western  writers,  trained  as  they  were  by  the  Church, 
this  posed  no  problem:  indeed,  it  made  the  characterization  of  women  simpler  and 
also  fulfilled  the  audience’s  expectations.  Even  the  rules  of  the  medieval  Order  of 
Knights  Templar  stated:  “A  perilous  thing  is  the  company  of  the  female,  for  the  old 
devil  has  lured  many,  through  the  company  of  women,  from  the  straight  path  to 
Paradise”(Campbell  550-51).  The  depiction  of  Eve  was  much  more  exciting  to 
writers  than  that  of  Mary  (sin,  of  course,  being  more  fascinating  than  virtue),  and  this 
may  be  observed  with  regularity  in  works  ranging  in  time  from  Beowulf  to  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales.  Woman  the  temptress,  the  active  betrayer  or  the  innocent  cause  of  man’s 
downfall;  in  one  form  or  another,  she  appears. 

In  Beowulf,  as  in  The  Nibelungenlied,  the  female  figures  are  actively  destructive. 
Grendel’s  mother  is  described  as  “woman,  monster-wife,”  a  descendant  of  Cain(23). 
She  is  pictured  as  taking  pleasure  in  the  bloody  and  violent  murder  of  one  of 
Hrothgar’s  nobles,  and  Beowulf  must  prove  himself  again  by  battling  her  (37).  The 
author  shows  little  sympathy  for  this  grief-stricken  mother  who  had  lost  her  son  but 
concentrates  instead  on  contrasting  Beowulf  s  nobility  with  the  monster’s  depravity. 
Beowulf  defeats  this  female,  but  his  destiny  is  to  be  killed  in  battle  by  another  female- 
figure,  the  dragon.  She  tempts  Beowulf  into  combat  when  he  is  past  his  prime,  he 
responds  as  a  hero  must,  and  he  meets  a  flaming  and  bloody  death. 

Siegfried,  the  hero  of  The  Nibelungenlied,  is  described  in  the  second  chapter  as 
noble,  brave,  beloved  by  his  family  and  countrymen  and  satisfied  with  his  life(21-22). 
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Later,  when  he  hears  of  Kriemhild’s  beauty,  he  resolves  to  win  her  for  his  wife.  The 
author  says  that  through  Kriemhild,  Siegfried  “was  to  receive  much  joy,  yet  also  great 
distress”(23).  Great  distress,  indeed — because  of  Kriemhild,  Siegfried  is  to  be 
betrayed  and  die.  However,  Brunhild’s  pride  in  her  physical  prowess  is  also  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor  to  this  disaster.  The  rivalry  and  the  struggle  for  power  that  arises 
between  these  two  women  cause  Siegfried’s  death:  the  desire  for  revenge  that  his 
death  awakes  in  Kriemhild  is  the  cause  of  the  deaths  of  Gunther,  Hagen,  Rutiger, 
hundreds  of  other  minor  characters,  and,  finally,  her  own.  Three  kingdoms  are 
lethally  affected  by  this  woman,  once  the  innocent  temptress,  later  the  active  and 
malevolent  betrayer. 

Chretien  de  Troyes  depicts  Perceval  as  an  innocent  who  suffers  tests  and  trials  in 
his  pursuit  of  self-knowledge  and  understanding.  He  is  naive  and  hardly  to  be 
blamed  for  his  bumbling  ways.  Through  errors  of  judgment,  he  learns  about  himself 
and  his  heritage  and  is  mature  enough  at  the  end  of  the  story  to  take  the  blame  for  his 
mother’s  death  and  to  repent  of  the  sins  he  committed  because  of  his  ignorance(87). 
However,  should  Perceval  really  be  blamed  for  his  mistakes,  even  those  that  caused 
the  abuse  of  the  “wretched  maiden”(66),  his  failure  to  recognize  the  Grail,  and  his 
mother’s  death?  A  very  good  case  could  be  made  for  attributing  all  these  misfortunes 
to  his  mother’s  attempts  to  shield  him  from  the  world  and  its  dangers.  The  ostensible 
reason  for  her  actions  is  the  over-powering  love  she  feels  for  her  only  son,  but  is  it 
really  love,  or  is  it  selfishness,  the  desire  to  keep  him  for  herself  and  in  her  power? 
Whether  purposeful  or  innocent,  she  nevertheless  causes  him  to  be  alienated  from 
the  world  and  from  his  true  self.  The  rewards  for  all  her  precautions,  whatever  her 
motives,  include  the  continued  misery  of  the  Fisher  King  and  his  countrymen  and 
her  own  death. 

It  is  easier  to  see  Lady  Lile  as  the  cause  of  Sir  Balin’s  destruction  in  Sir  Thomas 
Malory’s  Book  ofBalin.  Balin  is  a  poor,  good  man  (396)  and  by  definition  is  “without 
villainy  or  treachery,  and  without  treason,”  since  only  a  man  of  that  description  could 
have  unsheathed  the  sword  that  Lady  Lile  gives  the  damsel  who  appears  in  King 
Arthur’s  court  (395).  Unknown  to  Balin,  however,  is  the  destiny  in  store  for  the  man 
who  possesses  the  sword,  for  that  man  will  be  “destroyed  by  that  sword”  due  to  the 
premeditated  malice  of  Lady  Lile  (401).  After  taking  the  sword,  Balin  kills  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  and  Sir  Lanceor  (a  valiant  knight),  causes  the  suicide  of  Lanceor’s  mistress 
and  numerous  other  deaths,  gives  the  “dolorous  stroke”  that  creates  a  wasteland  of 
three  kingdoms,  and  finally  kills  and  is  killed  by  his  brother.  Balin  is  called  the  “ill¬ 
framed”  or  “ill-fated”  knight;  his  fate,  however,  is  not  accidental  but  is  fashioned  or 
framed  for  him  by  Lady  Lile’s  evil  intent. 

Two  more  accomplished  and  sophisticated  heroes  can  be  found  in  Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight  and  in  Tristan  and  Isolt.  While  both  Balin  and  Perceval  may  be  seen  as 
innocent  dupes  of  conniving  or  selfish  women,  it  is  more  difficult  to  see  Tristan  or 
Gawain  in  that  light.  Tristan,  though  ignorant  of  his  true  parentage,  has  been 
educated  and  trained  in  the  noble  and  chivalric  tradition;  he  has  travelled  widely, 
speaks  various  languages  and  certainly  seems  to  be  the  antithesis  of  Perceval.  The 
road  to  his  destruction,  however,  began  before  his  birth,  when  his  mother,  Blanche- 
fleur,  eloped  with  his  father,  disobeying  the  will  of  her  brother  and  guardian,  King 
Mark.  When  Tristan  learns  that  Mark  is  his  uncle,  he  feels  an  overwhelming  love  and 
loyalty  toward  him.  This  causes  him  to  be  wounded  by  and  kill  Morolt,  seek  out 
Queen  Isolt,  and  meet  the  Princess  Isolt.  Once  these  events  have  taken  place,  it  is  but 
a  short  step  to  Brangoene’s  mistaken  dispersal  of  the  love  potion  to  the  wrong 
combination  of  people  and  to  the  ultimate  death  and  sorrow  of  all  involved.  Isolt, 
under  the  influence  of  the  love  potion,  deceives  King  Mark  on  their  wedding  night 
with  the  complicity  of  her  maid,  Brangoene,  and  later  attempts  to  have  Brangoene 


killed  to  cover  up  this  conspiracy.  Tristan  eventually  betrays  Isolt  by  marrying 
another  woman  who,  consumed  by  jealousy,  causes  his  death.  The  author’s  view  of 
women  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  seneschal’s  words:  women  “love  those  who  hate 
them,  and  hate  those  who  love  them;  the  crooked  they  account  straight  and  the 
straight  crooked”  (147).  What  may  be  seen  as  his  mother’s  innocent  love  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  a  chain  of  events  that  eventually  included  adultery,  deceit,  sorrow,  and  death.  In 
this  tale,  all  the  women  see  the  crooked  as  straight— their  errors  of  perception, 
whether  ignorant  or  malicious,  have  caused  Tristan’s  fall  from  grace  into  sin  and 
death. 

Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  takes  a  somewhat  lighter  view  of  the  matter  of 
women.  Here  a  woman’s  machinations  do  not  cause  physical  death  but  only  spiritual 
suffering  and  loss  of  honor  and  self-esteem.  Sir  Gawain  was  a  faithful  and  courteous 
knight,  “He  was  faultless  in  his  five  wits. ..he  drew  all  his  might  in  battle  from  the  five 
joys. ..Queen  of  Heaven  had  of  her  child.”  A  portrait  of  the  Virgin  was  painted  on  the 
inside  of  his  shield  to  give  him  courage  in  battle  (343);  he  was  the  Virgin  Mary’s 
knight  and  owed  her  his  first  love,  his  fidelity,  and  his  faith.  However,  when  Bercilak 
de  Hautdesert  (the  Green  Knight)  challenges  the  court  and  Gawain  accepts  the 
challenge,  he  is  seduced  and  tricked  by  Bercilak’s  wife  into  accepting  a  green  sash  to 
protect  him  in  battle.  Gawain,  playing  the  beheading  game  with  the  Green  Knight,  is 
only  wounded  in  the  neck,  but  he  has  endangered  his  soul  by  trusting  in  a  talisman 
rather  than  in  God.  He  later  discovers  that  the  sorceress  Morgan  le  Fay  (because  of 
her  hatred  of  King  Arthur  and  jealousy  of  Guinevere)  had  planned  the  encounter.  He 
excuses  his  failure  by  saying  that  “it  is  no  marvel  if  a  fool... through  the  wiles  of 
women  comes  to  sorrow”  and  speaks  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Samson  and  Delilah  and 
David  and  Bathsheba  to  illustrate  his  point:  “they  were  all  bemused  and  beguiled  by 
the  love  of  women”  (386).  Morgan  le  Fay  had  hoped  for  more  dramatic  results  from 
her  endeavors,  but  she  did  succeed  in  humiliating  Gawain  and  in  proving  that,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  the  Satanic  powers  of  a  sorceress  were  stronger  than  the  powers  of 
the  Virgin  and  her  knight. 

Chaucer,  who  wrote  The  Canterbury  Tales  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  Gawain 
poet  was  writing,  gives  us  a  framework  (the  pilgrimage)  in  which  many  middle-class, 
medieval  English  social  customs  and  religious  beliefs  are  presented.  There  are  two 
main  female  characters  among  the  twenty-nine  pilgrims  riding  to  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  and  they  are  described  in  ways  that  lead  the  reader  to  doubt  that  their 
purposes  for  making  this  pilgrimage  are  purely  religious.  As  Christian  Zacher  states 
in  Curiousity  and  Pilgrimage,  “The  widespread  criticism  of  pilgrimage  in  Chaucer’s 
day  focused  not  only  on  curious  pilgrim’s  instability  but.. .also  on  the  disastrous 
effects  pilgrimage  could  have  on  married  life. ..pilgrimages  were  widely  thought  to 
be  occasions  for  sexual  promiscuity:  (108).  In  the  “General  Prologue,”  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Prioress  is  a  bit  confusing:  she  is  the  perfect  courtly  maiden  in  appearance 
and  in  social  skills,  yet  her  religious  vocation  denies  the  importance  of  these  qualities. 
Her  rosary  is  made  of  coral,  considered  to  be  useful  as  a  charm  against  earthly 
temptations;  her  brooch,  inscribed  with  the  Latin  phrase  Amor  vincit  omnia  leads  to 
further  confusion  —  amor  for  whom,  God  or  man?  Is  she  truly  a  devout  woman? 
Chaucer’s  description  leaves  the  reader  with  strong  doubts(9). 

About  the  Wife  of  Bath,  there  can  be  few  doubts.  She  is  a  seamstress  (a  biblical 
reference  to  Eve)  and  is  obviously  sexually  experienced,  having  had  five  husbands 
and  others  to  practice  on.  She  is  “wide-hipped”  and  gap-toothed”:  her  body  is 
physically  well-equipped  for  intercourse  and  she  is  lecherous.  She  has  been  on  many 
previous  pilgrimages,  perhaps  in  search  of  sexual  adventure  (23-24).  Neither  she  nor 
the  Prioress  seems  to  fall  into  the  Virgin/healer/Mary  category,  at  least  in  Chaucer’s 
view. 
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In  “The  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale”  (385-413),  Chaucer  presents  a  beast  fable,  which 
sheds  further  light  on  his  characterization  of  women.  Chaunticleer,  the  rooster,  has  a 
dream  that  is  actually  a  portent  of  future  disaster  (388-89):  his  mistress,  Pertilote, 
discounts  his  dream  and  mocks  his  fears.  This  hurts  his  pride,  and  after  attempting  to 
distract  her  with  stories  he  himself  is  distracted  by  her  sexuality,  mounts  her  twenty 
times  (401)  and  forgets  the  danger  which  awaits  him.  He  tells  her  that  ’Mulier  est 
hominis  confusio”;  even  though  he  translates  it  erroneously  for  her,  the  audience 
understands  the  true  meaning — woman  is  man’s  confusion,  an  apt  description  of  her 
effect  on  him.  Because  of  Pertilote’s  seductive  ways,  Chaunticleer  forgets  his  dream 
and  is  almost  devoured  by  the  fox. 

The  Romance  of  the  Rose  and  Dante’s  Inferno  are  allegories  which  attempt  to  teach 
the  nature  of  love:  the  first  is  concerned  with  erotic  love;  the  second,  with  spiritual 
love.  Jean  de  Meun,  in  The  Romance  of  the  Rose,  describes  women  as  purposefully 
deceitful  and  seductive:  “With  care  should  women  always  imitate  the  wolf  when  she 
desires  to  steal  a  sheep... A  thousand  she  assails;  she  never  knows,  before  she  has  him 
caught,  which  one  she’ll  get”  (283).  As  Johan  Huizinga  says  in  The  Waning  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  “Jean  de  Meun  is  an  enlightened  man,  who  believes  neither  in  spectres 
nor  in  sorcerers,  neither  in  faithful  love  nor  in  the  chastity  of  women,  and  puts  into 
the  mouths  of  Venus,  Nature  and  Genius  the  most  daring  apology  for  sensuality” 
(110).  Even  though  the  Lover  is  apparently  the  pursuer  of  the  unblemished  Rose,  the 
author’s  description  of  women  leaves  the  reader  no  doubt  about  who  actually  is 
doing  the  pursuing.  The  Lover  seeks  the  virgin  but  finds  the  whore.  Carnal  Eve  has 
once  again  led  innocent  Adam  astray. 

The  common  factor  in  all  the  works  cited  is  the  role  that  women  play  in  men’s 
destruction  or  detours  from  the  spiritual  path.  Dante,  in  The  Inferno,  shows  what 
these  wanton  or  wrathful  women  actually  wreak;  those  who  become  involved  with 
them  are  condemned  to  spend  eternity  in  the  second  (carnal)  circle  of  Hell,  reserved 
for  those  who  sinned  by  excess  of  sexual  passions  (63).  All  the  victims  of  designing 
women  and  the  women  themselves  can  be  found  here;  in  fact,  Tristan  is  mentioned 
as  one  who  was  “torn  from  the  mortal  life  by  love”  (60).  Here  are  both  the  seductress 
and  her  victim:  Hell  apparently  makes  no  distinction  between  greater  or  lesser  guilt 
in  these  cases.  All  have  sinned— all  are  condemned.  A  truly  frightening  prospect  for 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  medieval  literature,  and  a  clear  warning  to  any  reader  of 
the  danger  to  be  found  in  following  the  examples  of  these  knights  and  their  ladies  too 
closely. 

Dragons  and  women— each  dangerous  to  man’s  physical  or  spiritual  well-being. 
Not  until  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  did  women  attempt  to  challenge 
that  view  of  themselves,  but  with  only  partial  success.  They  have  succeeded  in  slaying 
the  dragon,  but  the  myth  of  the  woman  as  either  all  virgin  or  all  whore  is  still  alive. 
How  many  more  years  will  it  take  until  the  monster  no  longer  takes  the  shape  of  a 
woman?  How  many  more  years  until  Grendel’s  sisters  become  extinct? 
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